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BREADTH IN ENGINEERING 
EDUCATION 


OF all the problems with which engineering educa- 
tors have wrestled over the past 20 years, none has 
received more attention than the role of the humanities 
and social studies in engineering education. A bib- 
liography compiled by the Cooper Union Library in 
May, 1948, lists 312 articles dealing with “The Huma- 
nistic-Social Stem of Engineering Education,” and 
a glance at periodicals in the past two years show 
that the discussion of this phase of engineering educa- 
tion continues at full tide. 

Unfortunately, in my judgment, too much of this 
discussion has been centered around arguments for 
what may be vaguely labeled as “more time for the 
humanities and social studies.” However sympathetic 
one may be toward such requests for more time in the 
other than technical aspects of the engineering cur- 
riculum, it is certainly relevant to ask—as members 
of our engineering departments do—‘“Time for 
what?” Too often in the past the answer has been 
couched in terms of specific courses in the humanities 
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or social studies rather than in a clear-cut statement 
of the over-all objectives of an integrated program 
which has the same relevance and logical development 
as the sequence of engineering courses based on the 
fundamental knowledge of mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry. 

The way to begin, it seems to me, in any discussion 
of the role of the humanities and social studies in en- 
gineering education is by a clear statement of objec- 
tives. And it is important that such objectives be 
formulated not on the basis of the whims of academic 
specialists in the humanities and social studies, but 
on the actual needs of the engineer as he discharges 
his responsibilities as a citizen and as a member of 
his profession. 

To insure a realistic approach to both the technical 
and humanistic-social areas of its curriculum, Case 
Institute of Technology set up a mechanism called the 
Case Self-Survey which oceupied an important share 
of more than half our faculty’s time for a period of 
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18 months. A conservative estimate shows that fac- 
ulty members devoted more than 12,000 man hours to 
this survey over and beyond their regular instructional 
duties. Supplementing the faculty’s thinking, a series 
of questionnaires were sent to 7,000 alumni, 1,600 
students, and a number of representative industrialists 
who employ large numbers of engineering graduates. 
Duriag the period of this survey, 25 experts in var- 
ious aspects of engineering education were brought 
to our campus for periods of two or three days to 
check our findings. It is safe to say that this survey 
was the most searching analysis made within recent 
years of.the techniques and objectives of engineering 
education as they might best be applied to one typical 
engineering college. Out of the mass of data col- 
lected from all these sources, it soon became possible 
to formulate, as one phase of the Case Self-Survey, 
a set of objectives for the other than technical areas 
of our educational program which would satisfy both 
the members of our engineering and humanistic-social 
divisions as essential for the ultimate objective of at- 
taining breadth in engineering education. 

These objectives and responsibilities of the human- 
istie-social stem of engineering education may briefly 
be set forth as follows: 

1. To prepare the engineer to express his ideas clearly 
and forcefully in speaking and writing. 

2. To give him a knowledge of his responsibilities as 
a citizen in American democracy. 

3. To show him how man’s concepts of personal moral 
responsibility and freedom under law have developed 
through history and literature. 

4. To provide him with the opportunity to follow one 

phase of the humanities or social studies more deeply 
according to his personal interests. 
Once these objectives were agreed upon, it became 
possible to translate them into specific courses in the 
following four-year sequence, which has now been 
adopted at Case: 

Freshman Year: 6 hours—Composition I and II. 6 
hours—The Background of American Democracy. 

Sophomore and Junior Years: 8 hours each year—The 
Background of Western Civilization. 

Senior Year: 6 to 12 hours of electives selected from a 
group of courses in literature, history, international re- 
lations, economies, psychology, music, or art. All of these 
courses stem directly from material covered in the first 
three years and enable the student to ‘‘go more deeply’’ 
into an area in which he is interested. 

This program, we believe, may well set a pattern 
not only for engineering institutions but for other 
fields of professional training. It offers the possibil- 
ity of providing a general education and a technical 
education in which the two halves will be fused. For 
in such courses as the Background of American De- 
moeracy and the Background of Western Civilization, 
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we are not merely attempting to show the individual's 
role in a democracy or to provide the historical back- 
ground of our civilization, Through using the talents 
of various members of our technical departments, we 
will attempt to show the impact of science, technol- 
ogy, and mass-production techniques on man’s life in 
the past as well as in the present. As a member of a 
division of humanities and social studies in an engi- 
neering school, this seems to me to be the only realistic 
approach in preparing men for careers in engineer- 
ing. In my judgment, it is Hamlet with Hamlet 
omitted if the Age of Greece is taught only in terms 
of philosophy, literature, and art, omitting the Greek 
contribution to science. And furthermore, appropri- 
ate lectures by members of our scientific and engineer- 
ing departments give them a stake in this program 
and vividly demonstrate to the students the interrela- 
tionship of various fields of knowledge. 

More important than the course structure in the 
humanities and social studies within the framework 
of engineering education are the method of approach 
to these studies and the men who teach them. The 
necessarily limited time allotted to these subjects 
makes it imperative that we break away from narrow 
compartmentalization and attempt to integrate the 
techniques of the social studies and the humanities. 
For these two disciplines have much to offer one an- 
other despite the uneasy glances their proponents have 
traditionally cast at one another in the competition 
for time in the curriculum. 

Basically, the social studies can teach us much of 
“man in the mass”; they offer us realistic appraisals 
of class structures and cultures which supply the 
generalizations into which students may fit their own 
culture patterns. Asa corollary, the humanities, deal- 
ing as they do essentially with the individual—his 
hopes, his ideals, his imaginative powers, his unique 
personal experiences—translate into humane and sub- 
jective terms the more objective approach of the 
sociologist and anthropologist. Each of them repre- 
sents one way of looking at life, and in useful combi- 
nation they should produce perspective and balance. 
Because we believe that these two disciplines comple- 
ment one another, we are using the techniques and 
materials of both in such courses as the Background 
of American Democracy and the Background of West- 
ern Civilization. In all honesty I should admit that 
there are times when we yearn, rather wistfully, for 
time to devote a full year’s course to sociology, Amer- 
ican literature, political science, or the development of 
drama—but by very virtue of the pressure of time 
on the engineering curriculum, it may well be that a 
greater degree of synthesis, a closer integration of 
the general studies may develop within the engineer- 
ing college than in any other area of modern educa- 
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tion. For “isolationism among scholars,” as James R. 
Killian, Jr., president of M.I.T., has so aptly termed 
it, has little place in the humanistic-social area of a 
tightly packed engineering curriculum. 

With this approach, it is imperative that our staff 
be composed of men of broad education, capable of 
seeing the interrelationship not only of the humanities 
and social studies but of science as well. We shall 
need men of persuasive personalities, contagious en- 
thusiasm, and specialists only if their specialization 
has shown them the interdependence—not the com- 
partmentalization—of science, the humanities, and the 
social sciences. 

Because of the major role the engineer plays in to- 


Shorter Papers. 
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day’s society, the importance of the humanities and 
the social studies in his education can hardly be over- 
emphasized. It is our task to give him a sense of his 
responsibilities to society and an insight into the dig- 
nity of man. To balance his scientific and technical 
studies, we must challenge him with the indisputable 
fact that our gravest problems today are not technical 
but human. As our final objective, we might well take 
Edmund W. Sinnott’s statement at the Centennial of 
the Sheffield Scientific School: “The sciences must be 
taught not as a privileged and superior discipline but 
as parts of a great whole and against the background 
of all human knowledge. 
the world today.” 


Only whole men can save 





INDIVIDUAL VALUES IN COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTION! 


FREDERICK §. BREED 
Department of Education, The University of Chicago 


THE alumni of a college can be, and often are, a 
real headache to the presidential office, especially 
those worthies in the group who have been referred 
to by some facetious critic as the college’s oldest 
living undergraduates. 

When children return for a visit to the parental 
manor, they often find much that appears shabby and 
demoded. The critical attitude of the younger 
generation is. admirably reflected in a word and its 
definition taken from Colonel Stoopnagle’s dictionary : 
“scoffspring. A child that doesn’t think his parents 
are so hot.” But such children are notoriously more 
confident than cogent or convincing. 
of the adolescent son of one of the world’s great 
mathematicians. After listening to a discussion at the 
faculty club during a game of bridge in which his 
father held a hand, this young man strolled out with 
another kibitzer who was a member of the university 
faculty. 

Said the faculty man, “Your father is not very 
sympathetic toward social reformers, is he?” 

“Well,” returned the youth, “I’ll tell you about 
father. He’s a fine mathematician and plays a good 
hand at bridge, but aside from that father is a very 
ordinary man.” 

If we are to avoid the limitations of the adolescent 
mind, it behooves us to lift our sights and examine 
our problem in an adequate perspective. Let us first, 
then, observe that in this discussion we are concerned 
with the attainment of individual values in education. 


I am reminded 


1 Paper presented in an alumni panel discussion at the 
Mid-Century Convocation, Allegheny College, April 14-15, 
1950. 


And by a value I mean, broadly, an object of human 
desire. Under this heading are embraced all legitimate 
ends, aims, goals, objectives in education. Next, we 
shall assume that our principal concern is with college 
instruction as a means of achieving individual values. 
Third, and obviously, college instruction should be 
consistent with the fundamental principles of a 
democratic state. 

If asked what are the fundamental individual values 
which should be set up as the ends of instruction, I 
would suggest intellectual acumen, moral integrity, and 
feelings charged with a sense of beauty. These 
values represent the flowering of the human spirit 
in its fundamental functions as revealed by psycho- 
logical analysis. 

I shall confine myself to the intellectual component 
of this trinity. Since, as has been suggested, class- 
room procedure should be consistent with democratic 
principles, let us note briefly the democratic frame of 
reference in which the mid-century instructor should 
operate. By way of clearing the ground for a con- 
structive proposal, let us observe that laissez-faire, 
literally construed, is now as passé in educational 
theory as it is in economic theory. And authoritarian- 
ism is similarly defunct, although it does not yet seem 
fully aware of this fact. 
cupies a flexible and balanced position between liberty 


American democracy oe- 


and authority, freedom and security, independence 
and dependence, laissez-faire and authoritarianism. 
The greatest domestic problem now confronting the 
nation can easily be stated as follows: What freedoms 
shall be allowed to flourish, what be subjected to 
authority or control? In our way of life, freedom 
opens the door to progress, control closes it to injustice. 
Equality enters’ fhis picture as another name for 
justice; respect for individuality, as another expres- 


sion of the freedom principle. In the world at large, 
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and in education, this whole problem boils down to a 
struggle between individual and social values for 
proper recognition. 

Most of the leading liberals in education, recognizing 
the importance of both individual and social demands, 
are now committed to a theory that has been called 
bipolar or bifocal in character. They assert that 
individual value is the point of departure in education 
and that the socially valuable achievements of the 
past should come within the purview of the learner 
as a foundation from which freedom of thought takes 
off for the use and betterment of our value system. 
In terms of this theory the problem of college in- 
struction can be briefly stated as follows: How stimu- 
late the intelligence of the student to independent 
action on the basis of the best that has been thought 
and felt and done? The lecture method, except as a 
purveyor of facts, is unsatisfactory because it lacks 
proper respect for the intelligence of the learner. 
It represents a tradition of authority and indoctrina- 
tion. At its worst it stands for social patternism 
under pressure. 

If the principal object of instruction is the develop- 
ment of intelligence, rigorous practice in the use of 
intelligence must be provided, for one learns to think 
by thinking. According to the best analysis of the 
thought process yet offered by psychology and phi- 
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losophy, the natural point of departure for thinking 
is a perplexity in experience, a controversial issue, 
a problematic situation. Hence, gradually, college 
courses are being organized in terms of problems or 
issues; discussion of subject matter relating to such 
issues is featured as a means of stimulating idea 
formation and expression; and conclusions are inde. 
pendently formulated by the students. What I an 
saying means that the lecture-and-listen method of the 
colleges, like the read-and-remember method of the 
lower schools, rests on a mistaken notion of both th. 
end and the means of instruction. The basic aim of 
education is not fact gathering and the basic means 
is not memorization. Facts are important as they 
function in the solution of problems, and happily, 
experiments now show, factual knowledge is built up 
in the mind of the student as fully by the problem 
approach as by the traditional method. Moreover, it 
is reasonable to suppose that knowledge acquired in 
this functional relationship will be longer retained 

Buildings do not a college make, nor do campus 
vistas beautiful with trees and flowers. These are | 
but adjuncts designed to serve the ends of education. | 
If the torch of learning is so trimmed and tended that 
it burns with brightness in our classrooms, this college 
might send a radiance abroad like a light that shines 
from a mountain top. 


Educational Literature Review... 





EDUCATION IN THE COLLEGE 


AND UNIVERSITY* 


Until the Nazi government remodelled German educa- 
tion, the government of the Continental universities—even 
in the Emperor-ruled states—had been democratie from 
the start. The United States, a democratic country, has 
universities directed by a president, appointed by a board 
of trustees and holding for life or good behavior. In the 
monarchial countries the universities have been demo- 
cratic, in the democratic they have been autocratically 
ruled. It would be interesting to know just why this re- 
versal of arrangements took place.—Ernest C. Moore, 
‘*The Story of Instruction: The Church, the Renaissances, 


and the Reformations.’’2 
When we compare the huge sums paid to baseball 


players, to simulated cowboys and bandits and other ac- 
tors who make up the population of Hollywood, with the 
disgracefully low salaries paid even to full professors 
in most educational institutions, it causes us to wonder if 

1 For a review of the literature of 1944-47, see W. W. 


Brickman, ‘‘ Higher Education,’’ ScHooL AnD Society, 
65: 487-494, June 28, 1947. See also W. W. Brickman, 


**College and University History,’’ ScHooL anp Society, 
64: 464-471; and ‘‘Higher Education History,’’ ibid., 
69: 385-391, May 28, 1949. 

2 New York: Macmillan, 1938. 


Pp. 335-336. 
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society does not place a higher value on its clowns than | 
upon those charged with the instruction of its youth— 
Frank G. Lankard, ‘‘The Selection of Faculty Mem- 
bers.’ ’3 


THE steadily increasing enrollments in colleges and 
universities the country over* have been doubtless in- 
strumental in the issuance of many assorted publica- 
tions on the problems of higher education. It would 
not be difficult to compile a bibliography of seven or 
eight dozen titles released since 1947, but review of 
this mass of literature would require an article three | 
times the size of the present piece. It will therefore 

3 P. 14, in J. D. Russell, editor, ‘‘ Problems of Faculty 
Personnel’’ (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1946). 

4 Estimates of the 1949 college enrollment vary: 2,456,- 
000, according to the U. S. Office of Education (Higher 
Education, VI, Dec. 15, 1949, p. 85); 2,510,981, accord: 
ing to The New York Times (Nov. 21, 1949). The an- 
nual Walters survey in ScHooL AND Society, which is 
limited to four-year institutions, revealed a figure of 
1,994,795 (70: 388, Dee. 17, 1949). The increase over 
1948 is 2 per cent according to the Office and the Times, 
and 1.1 per cent according to Walters. 
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he necessary to choose for analysis what to this writer 
| appears to be the most substantial, controversial, 
} Jasting among the recent writings on colleges 


and 
and 
universities. 

The complex problems of collegiate education 
elucidated in a modestly titled but far from modestly 
priced symposium, “The American College,” edited by 
Pp. F. Valentine, dean of instruction at San Francisco 
State College. Among the 15 contributors are some, 
like Franeis J. Brown, W. H. Cowley, T. R. MeCon- 
nell, and Ruth Strang, whose writings on higher edu- 
cation and other educational topics have been widely 
influential. Despite a first-rate introduction by Presi- 
dent J. Paul Leonard of the San Franciseo State Col- 
lege, which summarizes pointedly the salient trends 
in current higher education, the book never quite lives 
up to its initial promise. For one thing, the scope ex- 
tends from the junior college through the graduate 
school, with some subjects being treated rather super- 


are 


ficially. Not many chapters attain the critical level 
established in Malcolm S. MacLean’s study of con- 
flicting theories of general education. There is much 
stress on general education and guidance, but insuffi- 
cient attention to curriculum, academic freedom, and 
the historical and sociological impact. Too much of 
the material is of the ad hoc and parochial variety and 
of the kind that one can find in fuller detail in other 
textbooks (e.g., pp. 166-172, 175-196, 267-298). Evi- 
dently, some of the contributors are under the impres- 
sion that nothing remains from the educational courses 
previously pursued by the student. Careful and impar- 
tial editing would have weeded out duplication within 
the volume, as well as the excessively long and frequent 
quotations by John T. Wahlquist. About the only orig- 
inal touches in Dean Wahlquist’s chapter on the grad- 
uate school are a reference to a nonexistent “United 
States Department of Education” (p. 524) and the 
inexcusable gaucherie, “Bode and his ilk” (p. 525). 
Each chapter is followed by adequate documentation 
and the volume concludes with an incomplete index. 

A greater degree of originality and imagination is 
evidenced in “Higher Education for American Soci- 
ety,” a group of papers delivered at the centennial of 
the University of Wisconsin and edited by Dean John 
G. Fowlkes. Less textbookish than the Valentine vol- 
ume, it contains far more matter for thought and is 
therefore more valuable than most compilations. Al- 
though it does not cover all the significant problems in 
higher education, it attempts to provide some balance 
between opposing views. Thus, while Ricardo Quin- 
tana, professor of English at the university, argues in 
behalf of subject-field organization, U.S. Commissioner 
Earl J. MeGrath provides reasons why the integrated 
curricular program is preferable. It is noteworthy that 
subject specialists (Baker Brownell, George C. Sel- 
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George F. 
Zook), and university and foundation administrators 
(George D. Stoddard, Charles Dollard) share in the 
authorship of this interesting survey of contemporary 


lery), educationists (R. Freeman Butts, 


higher education. Merle Curti’s condensation in a dozen 
pages of the two-volume Curti-Carstensen history of 
the University of Wisconsin is a good example of 
critically interpretative historical writing. 

A series of papers, “The Philosophy of Catholic 
Higher Education,” edited by Roy J. Deferrari, secre- 
tary general of the Catholic University of America, 
provides an insight into the processes whereby relig- 
ious-centered values carry on a struggle against posi- 
tivism and pragmatism.® The initial chapter, “Philis- 
tinism and Education,” by the Reverend H. A. Rein- 
hold, is a hard-hitting, frank statement about the 
shortcomings of Catholic higher education. Here are 
samples of self-criticism which can be easily misinter- 
preted by Paul Blanshard in a future edition of his 
“American Freedom and Catholic Power.” 

Those boys in our high schools who take cooking—euphem- 
istically called home economics (I wish we had more in- 
tellectual honesty and courage to call a spade a spade)— 
and shrug their shoulders at mathematics, history and 
Latin, are no worse than seminarians who wish to get rid 
of philosophy and dogma, but hanker after courses that 
teach them the tricks of the trade that will be pragmatic 
truths, values, assets to a practical priest (p. 20). 

And again, “We educate per se for success, respecta- 
bility, homines oeconomici—and then per accidens, we 
give them some religious varnish!” (p. 27). The Rev- 
erend Paul H. Furfey upbraids those Catholic colleges 
which persist in discriminating against Negroes and 
insists that they adhere to “Catholic principles in 
theory and practice always and without the slightest 
exception” (p. 159). 

The duty of the university to preserve freedom on 
the campus® and in the community is the theme of the 
symposium, “Freedom and the University,” by Edgar 
N. Johnson, professor of history at the University of 
Nebraska, and five other writers. Professor Johnson 
deplores the anti-Communist “hysteria” (pp. 6-7) and 
maintains that the true function of the university is 
“to be an instrument of persuasion in a world domi- 
nated by force” (p. 28). Unfortunately, he sees fit to 
equate inferentially the status of academic freedom in 
the United States with those of Nazi Germany and 

5 See also R. J. Deferrari, editor, ‘‘Guidance in Catholic 
Colleges and Universities’’ (Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1949 

6 See also ‘‘The Year of the Oath,’’ a book dealing 
with the loyalty-oath problem at the University of Cali- 
fornia, by George R. Stewart and associates, to be pub- 
lished in September by Doubleday. For recent develop- 
ments in academic freedom and in other college problems, 
see the annual editions of ‘‘Current Trends in Higher 


Edueation,’’ published by the Department of Higher 
Education, NEA. 
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Russia. A similar lack of worry about Communists in 
the schools is evident in the concluding chapter by 
Edward C. Kirkland, professor of history at Bowdoin 
College. Three other contributions stress the value of a 
liberal education for professional training, while J. 
Robert Oppenheimer of atomic-energy fame recom- 
mends that research and liberal education be associated 
“in a kind of harmonious symbiosis” (p. 111). 

A multifaceted educational experience lies behind 
“The Changing Role of Higher Education,” by Oliver 
C. Carmichael, president of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. In this Kappa 
Delta Pi lecture, Dr. Carmichael explores the past, 
present, and probable future of American higher edu- 
vation, with particular emphasis on curriculum prob- 
lems. He feels that the university should “distinguish 
between service and training on the one hand and 
education on the other” (p. 14), that the proliferation 
of practical courses has resulted in “an indefensible 
hodge-podge curriculum” (p. 33), and that it is ques- 
tionable “whether in the light of the present world 
situation the overwhelming emphasis on the natural 
sciences is nice” (p. 43). What the college should do 
is to devote increasing attention to the humanistic and 
social subjects, especially to the international studies. 
This presentation of significant ideas is not without 
superficialities (pp. 65-68), however, and is character- 
ized by a somewhat pedestrian prose. 

In “Equalizing Educational Opportunities beyond 
the Secondary School,” the Inglis lecture for 1947, 
Ordway Tead, chairman of New York City’s Board of 
Higher Education, discusses many factors contributing 
to inequality in higher educational opportunity and 
then proposes changes which he believes “would go 
a considerable distance towards equalization” (p. 49). 
His recommendations toward improvement (pp. 27- 
51) are broad enough to embrace all phases of the 
problem and specific enough to furnish guidance to 
those who wish to profit by his voice of experience. 

The application of Progressive educational prin- 
ciples to the various problems of higher education is 
performed clearly, informally, and wittily by Dexter 
M. Keezer in “The Light That Flickers.” 
president of Reed College and currently an executive 


Formerly 


in the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Dr. Keezer pre- 
sents a number of interesting thoughts in what 
amounts to a professional and ideational autobiogra- 
phy. For example, 


It is no accident that the boldest efforts to modernize 
and functionalize the liberal college curriculum have been 
made by women’s colleges. With all credit to their 
courage and resourcefulness, they have had the indis- 
putable advantage of a willingness on the part of parents 
in middle and upper income brackets to take chances 
involved in experimentation with the education of their 
daughters which the parents would never have been willing 
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to take with the education of their sons. This, of course. 
is one aspect of a situation which places formidable ob. 
stacles in the way of the modernization of the curriculum 
of the liberal arts college for young men (pp. 56-57). 


Partisan as he is in favor of his pedagogical ideology, 
he is also rather charitable toward the opposition. 

Reporting on developments during his presidency 
and chaneellorship at the University of Chicago, Rob. 
ert M. Hutchins reaffirms his familiar views on the 
bachelor’s degree, academic freedom, football, Great 
Books, ete., in “The State of the University: 1929- 
1949.” Amid the high points of history may be found 
occasional evidence of the Hutchins touch (p. 37), but 
on the whole the chancellor’s tone is restrained. As in 
his better known writings, Hutchins makes use of dog- 
matic and unqualified assertions (e.g., p. 17). 

A valiant effort to offer more than a book of conven- 
tional presidential speeches has been made by Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick, president of Mount Mary College, in 
“How to Educate Human Beings.” The author dis- 
claims the pedagogical palaver, maintaining that “we 
have lost the individual in education and overempha- 
sized the social, and the ultimate end of that process 
is totalitarian education.” With abundant documen- 
tation from ancient, medieval, and modern writings 
on education, philosophy, psychology, and literature, 
he endeavors to demonstrate that education can only 
be concerned with “the human being in his totality” 
(p. 133), with a mind-body-soul entity. Inveighing 
against barren history, “credititis” (p. 70), insufficient 
foreign-language requirements, and other academic 
sins, Fitzpatrick gives the impression of flirting with 
Progressive ideas. Thus, he regards the lecture as the 
sure path “to educational perdition” (p. 111) and 
underestimates the importance of research ability. 
However, here and there is revealed a traditional trait, 
as, for example, in his discussion of the disciplinary 
value of the classical languages. The reader will be 
stimulated, but not profoundly moved. 

The function, place, control, and administrative 
problems of the local publie college are treated with 
much competence by John S. Diekhoff, associate pro- 
fessor of English at Queens College, in “Democracy’s 
College.” The future of American higher education, 
according to him, lies in the expansion of public city 
colleges and in the provision of scholarships for able 
students whose families cannot afford to send them to 
these “free” institutions (pp. 18-20). Short as the 
book is, it packs many sensible observations on colle- 
giate education and useful administrative suggestions. 
Dr. Diekhoff advocates on-the-job training, rather than 
education courses, for college teachers and does not 
dread the flouting of academic tradition by the organ- 
ization of supervisory programs to improve the teach- 
ing of junior faculty members. After all, “Academic 
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freedom has too often included the freedom to be 
incompetent” (p. 180). There are some weak spots: 
the exclusive definition of “democracy’s college” and 
the oversimplified conception of inbreeding. However, 
these are insignificant when one takes into account that 
an academic noneducationist has successfully invaded 
the precincts of pedagogy and has produced an excel- 
lent book. 

Employing a scary title, “Treason in American 
Education: A Case History,” Frederick Rand Rogers, 
a former college professor and administrator who is 
very well known in physical-education circles, indicts 
Stanford University for having “departed widely from 
the aims of its founders, legally set forth in its Found- 
ing Grant and numerous Trust Revisions, as well as 
more informally stated in the addresses and papers of 
those founders” (p. 74). It must be said that Dr. 
Rogers has furnished sufficient evidence to have his 
case evaluated in some sort of court. On the other 
hand, his lack of restraint and good taste will undoubt- 
edly alienate readers whose good will is essential to the 
prosecution of the Rogers thesis. For Rogers there is 
only black and white: David Starr Jordan and Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, the former; and the Stanfords and 
Judge George E. Crothers, the latter. He urges col- 
lege trustees to reassert their powers in all respects, 
including the curriculum, and to make the professors, 
who are employees at best, follow their bidding. All 
of this because the religious-minded intentions of the 
founders of Stanford University have been disregarded 
and the institution has become “a haven for ‘Free- 
thinkers,’ ‘Pragmatists,’ ‘Positivists,’ ‘Existentialists,’ 
or even militant ‘Individualists,’ and least of all Athe- 
ists or even Agnosties” (p. 32). A goodly part of the 
book (e.g., pp. 137-146) is a mixture of mawkishness, 
demagogic adulation, and vapid verbiage.?’ The two 
sequels, promised by January, 1950, have not as yet 
appeared. ‘ 

This year has been marked by the appearance of two 
works on higher female education. “On the Edueation 
of Women,” the Kappa Delta Pi lecture by President 
George D. Stoddard of the University of Illinois, treats 
the sociological, psychological, and curricular problems 
associated with the theme. Fully appreciating the 
achievements of women (“what women do, they do not 
often do for the record,” p. 50), he ealls for a new 
distinctive curriculum (pp. 65-66) which lays some 
stress on woman’s customary pursuits. While he ree- 
ommends homemaking as an integral part of the course 
and points up the importance of educating girls as 
future mothers, educators of young children, he also 
sees fit to include a generous helping of general educa- 

7 For a more appreciative, but not uncritical, review of 


this book, see E. A. Hooton, ScHoon anp Society, 69: 
316-318, April 30, 1949. 
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tion. Stylistically, this little book is supersaturated 
with exclamation points, 

“Educating Our Daughters,’ by President Lynn 
White, Jr., of Mills College, deals with feminine educa- 
tion from the standpoint both of the colleges and of 
the parents. 
which parallels in content the Stoddard study. Dr. 
White would like to see more aggressiveness on the 
part of women to gain educational equality with men. 


is is collection of literate essays 
This is a collection of literat } 


Coeducation, he claims, lacks the co and is “not only 
a fraud so far as women are concerned: it is one of the 
chief means by which the masculine dominance is 
maintained” (p. 51). To the girl’s “firm liberal edu- 
cation” (p. 68) he would add work in food, textiles, 
interior decoration, flower arrangement, gardening, 
and child development, a program once removed from 
the equal-rights theory. A noneducationist, Dr. White 
has written a creditable educational volume; an his- 
torian by training, he invests his allusions to the past 
with authority and accuracy. 

Sir Richard Livingstone’s educational writings have 
commanded respectful attention not only at home, but 
in other European countries and in the United States 
as well. His recent lecture, “Some Thoughts on Uni- 
versity Education,” is an argument in behalf of the 
teaching of philosophy and religion. In this way, he 
hopes that the university, which has neglected human 
values and ends, will regain its influence on the world. 
This lecture is not as interesting as the other writings 
of Sir Richard on higher education. 

A more aggressive attack upon the chaotie condi- 
tions in the university today has been made by Sir 
Walter Moberly, formerly chairman of the University 
Grants Commitee, in “The Crisis of the University.” 
This is a critique from the Christian standpoint of the 
aims, curriculum, and organization of higher educa- 
tion. Sadly, Sir Walter concludes that the policy of 
academic neutrality and secularism has resulted in an 
unchallenged, namby-pamby student body (‘“Funda- 
mentally they are uneducated,” p. 70). To remedy this 
situation, he recommends that the university become a 
“community of Christians’ ” (p. 261) by paying spe- 
cial attention to the real teaching of religion and the- 
ology. In addition, there are other suggestions for the 
improvement of university education. With regard to 
academic freedom, Sir Walter states that “any teacher 
who is not against intellectual dishonesty is out of 
place in the university” (p. 159). It is noteworthy 
that he frequently cites Flexner, Hutchins, and the 
Harvard Report. 

Valuable out of proportion to its size is “The Fune- 
tion of the University,” by the Reverend R. S. K. 
Seeley, provost of Trinity College (Toronto). The 
author intersperses his text with timely reminders: 
specialization must be founded upon liberal education, 
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efficient education cannot be dispensed with an inade- 
quate staff, the research program should not neglect 
the pure studies, knowledge must be based on values 


and ideals, standards of scholarship should not be lost 
sight of, and the university should be kept independent 
of outside pressure for ad hoc courses. Despite repe- 
titiousness, occasional unoriginality, and a tendency to 
near-dogmatism, the book deserves a wider hearing in 
the United States. The phraseology is sometimes de- 
lightful (e.g., p. 73). 

The results of a one-man survey of 89 institutions, 
most of them state-controlled, over a period of ten 
months are narrated in “Inside the Campus,” by 
Charles E, McAllister, president of the Association of 
Governing Boards of State Universities and Allied 
Institutions, and regent of the University of Wash- 
ington. The author’s analysis of the governing boards, 
their policies, and the various collegiate problems is 
based on personal interviews, but there is no evidence 
that this technique yielded any better results than a 
good questionnaire. Dr. McAllister expresses evalua- 
tive judgments on various types of instructional pro- 
grams, but his exposition reads like a composite pub- 
licity release (pp. 186-206). He advises on the 
curriculum (pp. 92-93), defends colleges against 
charges of Communism (pp. 109-110), does not favor 
the appointment of labor representatives as college 
trustees (pp. 151, 166), and sings the praises of state 
universities (pp. 206-207). Sometimes his ideas are 
far ahead of those held by many educators (e.g., p. 
180). In general, the most valuable part of the book 
is the appendix of 31 tables and charts loaded with 
data. 

A more professional study of the campus is provided 
by Janet A. Kelly, School of Education of the College 
of the City of New York, in “College Life and the 
Mores,” an Ed.D. project carried out at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, under the guidance of 
Esther Lloyd-Jones. The author adopts Maclver’s 
definition of mores—a group-behavior pattern that 
regulates conduct. Apparently believing in change for 
its own sake, she describes, on the basis of studies of 
pertinent literature, observations, conferences, exam- 
inations of catalogues and other college publications, 
and a check of newspapers, the processes whereby 
mores originate and are modified. The methodology 
does not always make use of primary sources (pp. 
229-232), the analyses of behavior patterns are some- 
times superficial (pp. 123-125), and the obvious ap- 
pears often as a discovery (¢.g., pp. 103, 142-143, 
270). 
Kelly’s volume makes something less than interesting 


Full of psychologese and sociologese, Dr. 


reading fare. 
An evaluation of the problem of “Educational Accel- 
eration” has been undertaken by Sidney L. Pressey, 
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professor of educational psychology, the Ohio State 
University. After reviewing the history of accelera- 
tion, Dr. Pressey discusses the relevant psychobiolog- 
ical findings and analyzes research studies on acceler- 
ated instruction in colleges. He finds that curricula 
are geared to the average and that superior students 
are kept from proceeding at a more rapid pace by the 
“educational lock step” (p. 91). The final recommen- 
dation of this enlightening study is that “there should 
be a broad program aiming expressly at adjustment to 
individual differences in capacities and rates of devel- 
opment, and recognizing also the need for each indi- 
vidual to move into the accomplishment and ful] 
experience of adult life without undue delay” (p. 148), 

In another research study, Benjamin 8S. Bloom, eol- 
lege examiner and associate professor of education, 
and Lois J. Broder, research assistant in the Univer- 
sity Examiner’s Office, the University of Chicago, 
investigate the “Problem-Solving Processes of College 
Students.” Case analyses are used to demonstrate how 
students attack problems in different manners. The 
authors are convinced that additional research in this 
area will lead to a better understanding of the meas- 
urement and control of individual differences. 

A rather pessimistie picture of “The Market for 
College Graduates” is described by Seymour E. Harris, 
professor of economics at Harvard University. With 
the aid of a large number of statistical figures, tables, 
and charts, Dr. Harris warns that the availability of 
desirable professional positions will not keep pace 
with the constantly increasing student bodies in the 
colleges. To meet the impending crisis of an unem- 
ployed intellectual proletariat, he suggests “a more 
-areful census of supply and demand” than has hith- 
erto been made, an “increased and improved vocational 
guidance for parents and students,” the “adaptation of 
supply to demand (e.g., an assault on restrictionism),” 
and “a greater concentration on the non-economic 
gains of education as well as on the social (as against 
the private) profit.” This book should be digested by 
all interested in higher education. 

One of the most unusual and valuable publications 
in a long time in the field of higher education is Ches- 
ter Kerr’s “A Report on American University Presses.” 
Sponsored by the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, this volume offers concrete information on every 
phase of university publishing. The data are derived 
from the author’s investigation and evaluation of the 
university presses during 1948-1949. Of special inter- 
est is the historical account of eighty years of publish- 
ing by university-sponsored presses. 

In the realm of curriculum, first of all, there are the 
more recent volumes on general education® edited by 


8 For discussions of the earlier literature, see W. W. 
Brickman, ‘‘General Edueation,’’ ScHooL ANp SocIrety, 
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Karl J. McGrath. “Communications in General Edu- 
eation” contains 18 contributions describing plans of 
English teaching at various institutions of higher 
learning. Among the better known teachers are Len- 
nox Grey, S. I. Hayakawa, Norman Foerster, Wendell 
Johnson, and Porter G. Perrin. Organized along the 
same lines are “Social Science in General Education” 
and “The Humanities in General Education,” both of 
which offer a wealth of suggestions that can be used to 
advantage by other institutions. The social-science 
volume synthesizing chapter by Dr. 
McGrath, while the one on the humanities is summar- 
ized by Robert F. Davidson of the University of 
Florida. A particular feature of the former is Milton 


includes a 


B. Singer’s description of the social-science program 
at the University of Chicago. Anyone wishing to study 
the general-education movement can ill afford to ne- 
elect any of the MeGrath source books. 

The place of religion in the collegiate curriculum is 
examined in detail in “The Mind’s Adventure,” by 
Howard Lowry, president of the College of Wooster 
and a specialist in English literature. In this inter- 
estingly written, abundantly documented, and some- 
what sentimentalized little book, Dr. Lowry argues 
persuasively, at times uncritically, for the inclusion of 
religion within the program of liberal education. 
What he asks for is a department of religion on a 
plane of equality with other departments and the pay- 
ing of adequate attention to religion in other courses 
where it is relevant. The teaching, not preaching, of 
religion will not violate “the spirit of free inquiry” 
(p. 94), he feels. 

A careful and comprehensive survey of the treat- 
ment of religion in the books read in the various col- 
lege courses is provided by Robert L. Calhoun and 
13 other scholars in “College Reading and Religion,” 
a sizable publication sponsored by the Edward W. 
Hazen Foundation and the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Faculty committees and college administrators 
will find this an extremely valuable work of reference. 
The list of contributors reads like an all-star cast: 
Gordon W. Allport, William A. Orton, Robert L. 
Sutherland, F. 8. C. Northrop, et al. John S. Bru- 
bacher evaluates with his usual competence and fair- 
mindedness the religious content of textbooks in the 
history and philosophy of education. Most authors 
diseuss frankly the more or less contemporary works 
in their respective fields. In this writer’s estimation, 


69: 128-135, Feb. 19, 1949. Two excellent guides are 
E. J. MeGrath, ‘‘A Bibliography in General Education,’’ 
Educational Record, XX1, January, 1940, pp. 96-118; and 
W. N. Lyons, ‘‘ A Further Bibliography on General Edu- 
cation,’’ Journal of General Education, IV, October, 1949, 
pp. 72-80. Both have been combined into a single pam- 
phlet available from Reuben Frodin, editor, Journal of 
General Education, University of Chicago. 
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the most successful chapter is Calhoun’s critical com- 
mentary on the past and present studies of the histor; 
of philosophy. 
tification of the authors’ collegiate affiliations. 

The perennial crities of current practices in higher 


The volume lacks an index and iden- 


education will surely seize upon Dorothy C. Finkel- 
hor’s “College Course in Secretarial Duties” as the 
verification of their worst fears. The chief aim of the 
book is to give the “student” practice in typing, filing, 
telephoning, bookkeeping, and clerical work. The fol- 
lowing is a typical learning activity: “In folding a 
letter for a small envelope, bring the bottom edge of 
the letter up to within one-eighth of the top” (p. 11). 
It is to be hoped that the “college” in the title refers 
to what is generously called the business college, but 
there is no way of telling from the preface. The 
author possesses a Ph.D. 

Rapidly dwindling space necessitates that the writer 
confine himself to brief comment concerning the fol- 
lowing works, all of which deserve lengthy discussions. 
“Faculty Personnel Policies in Higher Education.” by 
Lloyd S. Woodburne, associate dean, College of Lit- 
erature, Science and the Arts, University of Michigan, 
is the result of a five-month visit to 46 assorted insti- 
tutions. Covering the entire scope of faculty activi- 
ties,? from appointment to retirement, the author 
pillories many unsavory administrative practices (e.g., 
chapter 7) and proposes “essential conditions for de- 
velopment and maintenance of an able faculty” (pp. 
194-196). 
College Teachers’ 
ject-matter specialists and educationists. 


Various aspects of “The Preparation of 
’ are intelligently presented by sub- 
This bullet- 
tin of the American Council on Education contains the 
major addresses and reports of committee groups, plus 
a well-annotated bibliography, delivered at the Chicago 
conference, in December, 1949. Particularly able dis- 
cussions are contributed by Andrey A. Potter, dean, 
School of Engineering, Purdue University, and Paul 
Klapper, president-emeritus of Queens College. “Col- 
lege Teaching and College Learning,” by Ordway 
Tead, deals with the learning and teaching processes, 
Tend- 


ing toward unwarranted generalizations (e.g., p. 15), 


their improvement, and other pertinent topics. 


Dr. Tead claims that his Frank E. Spaulding lecture 
at Yale is “in fact a guide and a manual” for prospee- 
tive college teachers, their professors, and administra- 
Although his booklet has guidance value, it does 
Dr. 
Tead’s description of his opusculum fits in fact more 
“A Handbook for College Teachers,” edited by Bernice 
B. Cronkhite, dean, Radcliffe Graduate Sehool. This 
is a more substantial work, to which many prominent 


tors. 
not live up to his conception of its function. 


9 For highly interesting case studies of faculty ‘‘ prob- 
lem children,’’ see R. W. Jones, compiler, ‘‘The Human 
Element in College and University Adminstration’’ (Still- 
water: Oklahoma A. and M. College, 1949), pp. 132-162. 
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professors and administrators of Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe have contributed. The topics discussed include 
professor-student relationships, teaching methodology 
in the humanities and the social and natural sciences, 
inservice improvement, the quest for a position, and 
various historical and current aspects of American 
higher education. The most functional and stimulat- 
ing contributions, from the standpoint of teaching 
methods, are the chapters by André Morize, professor 
of French literature, and William H. Weston, profes- 
sor of cryptogamic botany. The only representative 
of education is Robert Ulich, who provides the histori- 
cal interpretation. In spite of the degree of overlap- 
ping, this is a first-rate book for the college teacher. 

The past three years have witnessed the production 
of many publications’? on the various problems of 
higher education. Among the discernible develop- 
ments is the apparently increasing tendency for the 
noneducationists to express themselves in a forthright 
and capable manner on matters that many specialists 
in education often regarded as their special province. 
It is good to have the educationist challenged .in his 
The proper acceptance of and reaction 
to this challenge should operate to the benefit of higher 


own bailiwick. 


education. Another good sign is the tendency toward 
the recognition of the fact by academicians that college 
teaching can be improved by getting junior instructors 
and experienced professors to be conscious of their 
methods as well as of their content. This is something 
of a concession, since it was widely believed—and still 
is believed—that anyone who has mastered his subject 
is qualified as a college teacher. The battle for better 
college teaching has not been won by a long shot. A 
great deal of tact exercised by educationists who com- 
mand respect in scholarly circles and by administrators 
and subject specialists who are convinced that profes- 
sors can be helped to improve their teaching will be 
necessary before programs of inservice improvement 
can be made effective. There is hope for a higher 
grade of instruction in higher institutions—via such 
books as that edited by Dean Cronkhite and methods 
seminars conducted by successful subject specialists 
and scholar-educationists. 
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PREMATURATION 

Ir may sound paradoxical to criticize some aspects 
of American education for prematuration so soon 
after the tendeney to prolong infancy was discussed 
in this column (ScHooL AND Society, August 15) as 
a serious injustice to the able and gifted students. 
By prematuration is implied the tendency to teach 
content which pupils can learn, but without under- 
standing because they cannot associate it with any- 
thing in their own personal experience. It is this 
practice which results in what A. N. Whitehead called 
“inert ideas.” In one of the strongest arguments for 
an effective system of adult education Sir Richard 
Livingstone made the point that much that is taught 
to children and young persons is ineffective not be- 
eause it is beyond their intellectual grasp but because 
it is beyond their emotional level. Hence, he argued, 
a good deal that is taught to pupils in schools might 
well be postponed, until after school days are over, to 
the days of adulthood and growing emotional maturity. 

It is perhaps for these reasons as much as unsuit- 
able choice that efforts to cultivate taste in literature, 
understanding of history rather than knowledge of 
facts, art appreciation, and a real grasp of many as- 
pects of social studies and citizenship meet with fail- 
ure. Objective tests may indicate knowledge and even 
ability to think, but can the results always be accepted 
as evidence of understanding that promises action? 

Most educational systems of the world seem to be 
guilty of the same weakness—a tendency to crowd too 
much into the curriculum. This tendency is probably 
based on an assumption that ability to learn as well 
as interest in further study come to an end when 
school days are left behind, and before the prin- 
ciple that education is a lifelong process was gen- 
Prematuration seems to be a long 
inherited tradition, to judge from two principles 


erally accepted. 


enunciated long before public-school systems were 
dreamed of—festina lente and non multa sed multum. 
The erux of the problem was stated more recently 
by a modern philosopher. Jacques Maritain in “Edu- 
cation at the Crossroads” distinguished between two 
types of knowledge—“knowledge about” and “knowl- 
edge into.” Much that is taught in school is “knowl- 
edge about”; “knowledge into” comes with ripening 
experience. In words that are older than those of 
Maritain—knowledge comes but wisdom lingers.— 


I. L. K. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS DRAFT 
CHARTER FOR ACTION 
At the ninth three-week work conference, held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and attended 





by 31 school superintendents, a “charter for action” 
was drafted in the light of the current challenge to 
American liberty. The five resolutions drawn up as 
the 1950 credo in education for the American people 
are as follows: 


1. Dollars spent wisely in education by a community 
alert to its school needs is not an expense. Education is 
an investment that pays off in economic benefits, in a 
better standard of living and in greater national strength. 

2. Besides the three R’s, schools today must teach chil- 
dren and youth their lawful rights and privileges as well 
as their duties and responsibilities as active citizens. 
Both kinds of instruction will make the country stronger. 

3. If schools are to do this, however, the people must 
have a clear understanding of the educational needs of 
their communities and must help find ways to finance 
their schools in good times as well as in bad, in war and 
in peace. The National Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lie Schools is to be commended for awakening public in- 
terest in schools. 

4, When children are deprived of full educational op- 
portunity, the people as a whole suffer. Rising school 
enrollment, trained teachers, inadequate 
school buildings, and lack of funds must become the im- 
mediate concern of Americans alert to their obligations 
as mature citizens. 

5. The teaching profession and the public must jointly 
assume the responsibility for discovering new and better 
methods of teaching and for speeding up the distribution 
of these methods. 


inadequately 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES PREPARE 
TELEVISION PROGRAMS 

AccorpiNn¢ to a report received from Franklin Dun- 
ham, chief of educational uses of radio, Office of Edu- 
cation, FSA, 45 colleges and universities, 21 school 
systems, and five medical schools are engaged in pre- 
paring television programs. The list of 71 institu- 
tions and schoel systems was made up from a total of 
more than/25Q/that are definitely interested in tele- 
vision or a¥e preparing to produce programs over 
local television stations this fall. 

Among the institutions is Yale University which has 
taken the lead in writing and producing shows in New 
Haven under Edward Cole of the “47 Workshop,” de- 
partment of drama. In 1949 Amherst College pre- 
sented “Romeo and Juliet” over NBC. The Johns 
Hopkins University will again present a science pro- 
gram, produced by Lynn Poole, over WAAM-TV, 
Baltimore. Under the direction of Armand Hunter, 
Temple University (Philadelphia) has carried on a 


series of programs over WFIL-TV. The University 


of Illinois plans to own and operate its own educa- 
tional television station located at Robert Allerton 
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Park near Monticello (IIl.). 
a television series produced by the American Univer- 
sity (Washington, D. C.). Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 
versity, with a gift of $150,000, has fully equipped 
television studios where live programs will be pro- 
duced under the direction of Kenneth Bartlett, dean 
of the College, and transmitted over WSYR-TV. 
Other institutions already engaged in television ac- 
tivities are: Iowa State College (Ames), Cornell Uni- 


“District Viewpoint” is 


Notes ad News 
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versity, University of Texas, University of Alabam;, 
Creighton University (Omaha, Nebr.), University 
California (southern branch), Loyola University (Lo 
Angeles), Stanford University, Oregon State Colle: 
(Corvallis), and University of Washington (Seatt| 
5). 

Among the school systems included in Dr. Dunham’; 
list are those of Philadelphia, New York, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Baltimore, Detroit, and Chicago, 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending August 28: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

A. Stanley Trickett, formerly professor of history 
and dean, Kansas Wesleyan University (Salina), has 
been named president, succeeding Herbert Jackson 
Root, whose appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, November 2, 1946, and who resigned at the 
close of the academic year. 

Joseph D. Quillian, Jr., was recently appointed presi- 
dent, Martin College (Pulaski, Tenn.). 

The Reverend Herbert J. Gezork, professor of 
Christian sociology and world relations, Andover New- 
ton Theological School (Newton Center, Mass.), has 
succeeded the Reverend Harold Wayland Tribble in 
the presidency. Dr. Tribble’s appointment as presi- 
dent, Wake Forest (N. Car.) College, was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, June 24, 

John A. Guinn, former president, San Angelo ( Tex.) 
College, has assumed new duties as president, Texas 
State College for Women (Denton). Bryan Wilden- 
thal, business manager, Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers College (San Marcos), succeeded Dr. Guinn on 
August 25. 

The Reverend Harold Bently, pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church, Spencer (Mass.), and instructor in 
psychology, Worcester (Mass.) Junior College, has 
succeeded Randall W. Hoffmann as director of the 
college. 

Deborah Bacon has been appointed dean of women 
and assistant professor of English, University of 
Michigan, and will assume her new duties about Octo- 
Other appointments recently announced in- 
clude: assistant director of admissions, Gayle C. Wil- 
son to succeed Howard K. Holland whose appoint- 
ment was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, December 
31, 1949, and who has resigned to accept a post in the 
College of William and Mary (Williamsburg, Va.) ; 
chairman of the department of botany for three years, 


ber 15. 


Kenneth L. Jones, to succeed William C. Steere, whose 
appointment as professor of botany, Stanford Uni. 
versity, was reported in these columns, July 8; pro. 
fessors Stanley Diomond (education) and William 
Muschenheim (architecture); associate professors, 
Arnold B. Handler (planning, College of Architecture 
and Design), Leonard A. Keller (industrial relations), 
and Andrew A. Fejer (aeronautical engineering): 
assistant professors, Alice V. Hagelshaw (public. 
health nursing) and George F. Hourani (Arabic 
studies) ; and lecturer, Hans T. David (music). Th. 
J. G. Locher, professor of history, University of Ley- 
den (The Netherlands), has been named visiting pro- 
fessor of history for the academic year 1950-51, 
William Clark Trow, professor of educational psy- 
chology, has been granted a sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence for the second semester, 1950-51, to continue 
a study of psychology processes involved in the learn- 
ing of school subjects and in the contribution of the 
school to individual and social adjustment. 


Emerson C. Shuck, director, Graduate School, 
Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, has been 
given the title of dean. Mrs. Jesse J. Currier, whose 
appointment as acting dean of women was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Socrety, May 21, 1949, has been named 
to the deanship, and C. Glenn Swanson, acting chair- 
man of the department of sociology, has been ap- 
pointed chairman. 


Ada Fort, acting dean, School of Nursing, Emory 
University (Ga.), has been appointed to the dean- 
ship. Bruce R. Gordon, instructor in Romance lan- 
guages, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), has 
been named professor of Romance languages. Other 
appointments include: assistant professor of law, 
Robert McKay; instructors, David R. Kiviat (fine 
arts), Marion D. Walker (Romance languages), and 
Wendall K. O’Steen (biology); and director of re- 
search, School of Journalism, Raymond F. Stewart. 


Jean K. Sloan has been appointed dean of women, 
Nebraska State Teachers College (Chadron). 
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Josephine J. Tucker, whose retirement as head- 


| mistress, Concord (Mass.) Academy, was reported in 


ScHooL AND Society, March 5, 1949, has been named 
dean of students, Westhampton College (Richmond, 
Va.), to sueceed Marion Hamilton who has resigned 
to pursue graduate study. 


Lois G. Morrison has been appointed dean of women, 
San Antonio (Tex.) College, to succeed Matilda G. 
Fuller who has asked to be relieved of the deanship 
so that she may devote full time to her duties as 
librarian. 

Jonathan French, formerly dean of men and director 
of the Brunswick campus of the University of Maine, 
has been appointed dean of the college, Emerson Col- 
lege (Boston). 

Eloise Bradshaw has been appointed dean of women, 
Ferrum (Va.) Junior College; Donald Flynn, as- 
sistant dean of men and professor of social sciences; 
Charles H. Walton, director of guidance and pro- 
fessor of psychology; Hazel A. Bullifant, director of 
the division of prenursing education; Harry E. Me- 
Donald, director of social activities, coach, and pro- 
fessor of physical education; Franklin Parker, li- 
brarian and professor of library science; Mrs. Parker, 
instructor in English; and Robert G. Carr, teacher of 
piano and organ. 

Emily R. Andrews, professor of physical education 
and chairman of the department, Flora Stone Mather 
College, Western Reserve University (Cleveland 6), 
has been named acting dean of the college to serve until 
a suecessor to Eleanor Frances Dolan, whose appoint- 
ment as higher-education associate, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, July 26, can be selected. Appointments 
in the School of Applied Social Sciences inelude: 
Margaret E. Hartford (group work), Margaret I. 
Jacob and Josleen Lockhart (social case work), and 
Florence J. Levy (psychiatric social work) ; in Cleve- 
land College, Franciscius R. Harrison, assistant pro- 
fessor of industry; and in Adelbert and Flora Stone 
Mather colleges, Ezra Schabas (music) and Nelson J. 
Terrell, Jr. (physics). 

Eugene T. Adams, director of the division of philoso- 
phy and religion, Colgate University, is serving as act- 
ing dean of the faculty during the leave of absence 
(September 1-April 1, 1951) granted to Sidney J. 
French for educational service in Japan under the 
sponsorship of the U. S. Military Authority and the 
Japanese Ministry of Education. 


John E. Steele, formerly associate director of the 
placement bureau, Indiana University, has been ap- 
pointed director of placement and assistant professor 
of business organization, College of Commerce, the 


Ohio State University. Charles E. Lapple and Ald- 
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rich Syverson have been named to associate professor- 
ships in the department of chemical engineering. 

Burton W. Dunfield, formerly secretary-manager, the 
Cleveland Engineering Society, assumed new duties, 
September 1, as director of admissions, Denison Uni- 
versity (Granville, Ohio). 

Cecil Winfield Scott, director, Vocational Counseling 
Service, Ine., New Haven 11, has been appointed 
director of student-personnel services, New Haven 
State Teachers College; Jessie E. Parkinson, medical 
adviser; and Charlotte del Solar, associate professor, 
all on a part-time basis. The following promotions 
have been reported: to a professorship of English, 
Dorothy R. Davis; to associate professorships, Velma 
Hayden (dean of women), Warren G. Hill (assistant 
to the president), and Claude Kent Warner; and to 
instructorships, Jean O. Nilsen (music) and Alex- 
ander Raffone (elementary education). 

Howard F. McGaw, whose appointment as director 
of the library, Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware), 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, September 14, 
1946, has been named chief librarian and professor of 
education, University of Houston (Tex.). 

Margaret Muth has been appointed director of 
nursing, Jameson Memorial Hospital, New Castle 
(Pa.). 

J. S. Leech, assistant professor of mathematies, the 
University of Chicago, has succeeded W. V. Lovitt, 
retired, as professor of mathematics and head of the 
department, Colorado College (Colorado Springs). 

Harriet W. Allen, associate professor of physics, 
Connecticut College (New London), has been ap- 
pointed professor of physies and head of the depart- 
ment, Western College (Oxford, Ohio). 

Harry L. Kutz, formerly instructor in biology, 
Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.), who has been 
teaching in the University of Maine for the past three 
years, will return to Norwich University, September 
20, as associate professor of biology and acting head 
of the department. Appointed to assistant professor- 
ships are Edward A. Sheldon (physical chemistry) 
and Philip B. Clarkson (English) ; and to instructor- 
ships, John D. Cushing (history) and Willard R. 
Becraft (electrical engineering). 


Clifford B. Shipley has been named professor of 
business education and head of the department, Texas 
Technological College (Lubbock). 

Edward H. Litchfield, whose appointment as a visit- 
ing professor in the School of Business and Public 
Administration, Cornell University, was reported in 
ScHoo, AND Society, February 11, has been named 
professor of administration. Edward C. Devereux, 
research associate, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of child development; 
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Karla Longree, associate professor of institution man- 
agement; Mollie Smart and Helen Peavy Washburn, 
acting associate professors of child development and 
family relationships; Mabel Electa Doremus, assistant 
professor of food and nutrition; and Agnes M. Car!l- 
son, assistant professor of institution management, 
all in the College of Home Economics. In the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, Chandler Morse has been 
named associate professor of economics; Ernest 
Schlaretzki, visiting assistant professor of philoso- 
phy; James R. Frith, acting assistant professor of 
linguistics; and Edwin E. Salpeter, acting assistant 


professor of physies. 


Richard A. D. Stewart has been appointed professor 
of family-life education, New York State College for 
Teachers at Buffalo. 


Angel Valbuena Prat, internationally known scholar 
of Barcelona (Spain), has been named to a visiting 
professorship in the department of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, the University of Wisconsin, for the academic 


year. 


Adolph A. Sandin, whose appointment as chairman 
of the division of professional education, Duluth 
Branch, the University of Minnesota, was reported in 
ScHoot AND Society, December 20, 1947, has been 
named associate professor of education, University of 
Oregon. 


Simon Lopata, who had been teaching graduate 
courses in advanced economic statistics as well as 
undergraduate courses in Rutgers University (New 
Brunswick, N. J.), was promoted to an assistant pro- 
fessorship, July 1. 


David J. Stanonis, formerly assistant professor of 
chemistry, Clark University (Worcester, Mass.), as- 
sumed new duties, September 1, as assistant professor 
of chemistry, Loyola University (Chicago). 


Recent Deaths 


The Reverend Amos Arnold Hovey, head of the de- 
partment of history, Bates College (Lewiston, Maine), 
died, August 19, at the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. 
Hovey had served as professor of history (1919-21), 
Fargo (N. Dak.) College; assistant professor of his- 
tory (1921-22), Kalamazoo (Mich.) College; and 
assistant professor of history (1926-30), professor 
(since 1930), and head of the department (since 
1943), Bates College. 


Edward Capps, professor emeritus of classics, 
Princeton University, died, August 21, at the age of 
Professor Capps had served as 
tutor in Latin (1890-92), Yale University; professor 
of Greek (1892-1907), the University of Chicago; and 
professor of classics (1907-36), Princeton University. 


eighty-three years. 
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Kirk Bryan, professor of physiography, Harvyar; 
University, died of a heart attack, August 22, at th. 
age of sixty-two years. Dr. Bryan had served the 
academic field as instructor (1914-17), Yale Univer. 
sity; and lecturer (1926), assistant professor of physi. 
ography (1926-30), associate professor (1930-43), 
and professor (1943-50), Harvard University. Hp 
had also held the post of senior geologist (1926-50). 
United States Geological Survey. 


Hugh Findlay, associate professor emeritus of land. 
scape architecture, Columbia University, died, August 
23, at the age of seventy-one years. Mr. Findlay had 
served as professor of horticulture and agricultural] 
botany (1900-14), New York State School of Agri. 
culture (Morrisville), and professor of horticulture 
(1914-17), Syracuse (N. Y.) University, before going 
to Columbia University in 1925, retiring in 1945. 


John Harcourt Alexander Morgan, former president, 
University of Tennessee, died, August 25, at the age 
of eighty-two years. Dr. Morgan had served as ento- 
mologist and horticulturist (1889-94), professor of 
entomology and zoology (1894-1904), and entomolo- 
gist and crop pest commissioner (1904-05), the uni- 
versity and the Experiment Station, Louisiana State 
University; and professor of zoology and entomology 
and director of the Experiment Station (1905-19), 
dean (1913-19), College of Agriculture, and presi- 
dent (1919-33), University of Tennessee. He had 
also held a directorship of the Tennessee Valley Auv- 
thority (since 1933) and the chairmanship (1938-41). 
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BRAYFIELD, ARTHUR H. (Editor). Readings in 
Modern Methods of Counseling. Pp. xii+526. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Ine., New York 1. 1950. $5.00. 
The decision to organize and publish these materials in 
the form of a source book of readings came as a result of 
the difficulties which the editor encountered in attempting 
to provide students in advanced counseling courses with 
appropriate reading materials. 


BROTHER CASSIAN EDMUND PAPILLON. Th 
Principles of Entrance Requirements of Catholic Col 
leges in the United States. Pp. xv+246. The Catholic 
University of America Press, Washington, D.C. 1950. 
A dissertation submitted to the faculty of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences of the university in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 





BURCHARD, JOHN ELY (Editor). Mid-Century: The 
Social Implications of Scientific Progress. Pp. xx+ 
549. The Technology Press, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, and John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., New York 16. 1950. $7.50. 

In the spring of 1949 the institute held an international 
convocation to explore some of the principal pressing 
problems which had been raised by science for the 20th 
century. Forty leading scholars and men of affairs met to 
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exchange Views on the social implications of scientific 
progress at mid-century. 


URDETTE, FRANKLYN L. lection Practices in 
P serdanlh Pp. vii+64. Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration University of Maryland, College Park, 1950. 
{cquaintance with electoral procedures is a valuable 
188 Hy for more effective citizenship. 

e 


FREDERIC D., AND ETHEL A. 
SCHENCK. ‘‘From the ASTP Forward: Standard- 
ized Test Results in Foreign Languages at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1943-49.’? Serial Bulletin No. 
194. Pp. 68. Bureau of Guidance and Records, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 1950. 

Since the beginning of the various Army Specialized 
raining Programs, there has been keen interest in the 
type of linguistic training offered by the Army plan. 

* 


The Evolution of Scientific Thought from 
Pp. xx+481. Illustrated. Dover 
1780 Broadway, New York 19. 


HEYDLEUR, 
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‘ABRO, A. 
Newton to Einstein. 
Publications, Ine., 
1950. $3.95. 

Second edition, revised and enlarged. “The pre-eminence 
of this classic in its field has never been seriously chai- 
lenged by any other book.” 


ITKIN, WILLIAM. College Biology. Pp. xxviii + 806. 
Illustrated. Thomas Y. Crowell and Company, 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 1950. $5.00. 

Since the close of World War II thoughtful biologists have 
been experimenting extensively and have produced many 
progressive revisions of their courses. In this book an 
attempt is made to crystallize the worth-while develop- 
ments that have arisen out of this common effort on the 
part of many teachers. 


— 


FORBES, R. J. Man the Maker: A History of Tech- 
nology and Engineering. Pp. 355. Illustrated. Henry 
Schuman, Inc., 20 East 70th Street, New York 21. 
1950. $4.00. 

This is, as far as is known, the first compact history of 
man’s scientific progress written for the general re ader, 
covering a span from the stone age .through the jet plane 
and television. 


be 


« 
K. C. The Greek Philosophers from 


Pp. v+168. Philosophical Li- 
New York 16. 1950. 


GUTHRIE, W. 
Thales to Aristotle. 
brary, 15 East 40th Street, 
$2.75. 

One of the Home Study books, general editor, B. Ifor 
Evans, based on a short course of lectures designed for 
undergraduates who are reading any subject other than 
the classics. 

* 


HAECKER, THEODOR. Kierkegaard the Cripple. Il- 

lustrated. Pp. xi+53. Philosophical Library, New 
York 16. 1950. $2.75. 
Translated by C. Van O. Bruyn, with an introduction by 
Alexander Dru, this is an authorative study, the first to 
take into account the fact that Kierkegaard was a 
hunchback. 


6 

HARTLEY, EUGENE L., HERBERT G. BIRCH, AND 
RUTH E. HARTLEY. Outside Readings in Psychol- 
ogy. Pp. xiii+ 875. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York 16. 1950. $2.75. 
This book has been designed to make readily available 
source material that will help the student in his study 
of psychology. 


An Inquiry into the Organization and 


KORZYBSKI, ALFRED. 


REID, SEERLEY. 


RUYSSEN, 


Scouting in Rural Schools. 


SILLARS, ROBERTSON, 
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Administration of 
the State Education Agency of Utah. Pp. 35. Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education of the NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Manhood of Humanity. Pp. 
Ixv + 326. Institute of General Semantics, Lakeville, 
Conn. 1950. $4.50. 

First published in 1921, this second edition, with much 
additional material, was being prepared by the author 
before his sudden death earlier this year, as reported in 
SCHOOL AND SocteTy, March 11. Three of his later papers 
have been added and more clarification by Cassius J. 
Keyser and M. Kendig, showing the depth of this new 
way of thinking about human beings, more timely today 
than ever. 

+. 


‘*Motion Pictures on the Other 
American Republics: United States Government and 
Pan-American Union.’’ FSA Circular No. 275. Pp. 
iv+16. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1950. 15 cents. 

This has been prepared to assist teachers, school adminis- 
trators, and community leaders in locating and obtaining 
motion pictures on Latin America. 


THEODORE. La Société Internationale. 
Pp. 240. Presses Universitaires de France, 108 Boule- 
vard Saint-Germain, Paris 6e. 1950. 

A survey of international relations in religion, 
polities, and economics. 


culture, 


Unpaged. 
Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New 
1950. 

This presents in a concise, well-illustrated, and colorful 
pamphlet the outcome of the joint effort of the Executive 
Committee through a special committee and the National 
Committee on Rural Scouting of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Illustrated. Boy 
York 16. 


et al. Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion in International and Human Relations. Pp. 
v+58. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27. 1950. 

Report of a study conducted by staff members of the 


audio-visual laboratory of the Institute of Adult Education, 
Teachers College. 








The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Dignified, professional, efficient service. 
Correspondence invited. Member 


N. A. T. A. 
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